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WF  are   numerous   enough.   \vc  women   of   the 
Press,  to  have  a  society  all  our  own  to  further  our 
mutual   interests.     Fiction  has  made  heroines  of  us.  and 
the   "lady   journalist"  has  figured  in    more  than  one  n 

play  and  burlesque.     But  to  the  outside  world,  which  really  knows  very  little  of  how  its 

written  and  made   up  for  it,  we  remain  a  mystery,  and  the   remark  which  a 

Indian  civilian  made  to  me  lately  to  the  effect  that  he  "  always  wondered  what 

kind  of  fellows  those  could  be  that  wrote  all  about  the  fashions,"  probably  sums  up  the 

knowledge  of  a  good  many  people  as  to  the  position  of  women  in  the  profession. 

Of  Jate  years  the  number  of    women   engaged    in  journalistic   work    has   undoubtedly 
increased,  till  they  '•numerated  by  some  hundreds.     Indeed,  there  are  considerably 

two  hundred   who  belong  to  the    Society    of  Women    Journalists,   and    a 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Writers'  C'lub  are  solely  engaged  in  newspaper  occup 
while  iitor  can  tell  of  the  keen  and  growing  competiton  for  every  post  or  commission 

in  which  a  woman  can  be,  or  imagines  she  can  be.  employed. 

i he  House  of  Commons  remains  absolutely  closed  to  the  fern 

reporter,   .  to  think   it   will   rem.r  m-h  and 

porting  the  ordinary  proprietor  will  continue  to  prefer  a  man  : 
but  there  is  much  that  women  can  and  do  perform,  and  of  that  I  pro] 

i  in  the  face  of    the  position  which  :nen  and 

<nough  to  secure.   I   am    bound,  at  the  . 

ressed  before,  ih.i 
generally 

• 

of  the  sex.  and  t!  on  a  combination  of  in 

almost  abnormal,  i  .  of  recording,  witl  I  promptitude, 

together  with  that  more   abstract   ability  to  ju 
and  tfa  •  than  the  de  more 

with  a  li! 

must  be  given  ai;  igly  prom  ui  for 

:ig. 

ilh    which    1    still    have   the 
honour  <•:  ely   associated.   I   had   had   rath  iian  two  years  \\ith  the 
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Echo,  so  that  I  can  speak  with  experience  of 
both  morning  and  evening  work.  In  the 
latter,  the  hours  are  certainly  more  reason- 
able, but  all  that  one  does,  whether  in  the 
form  of  notes  for  the  first  editions,  or  in 
special  descriptive  accounts  of  events 
occurring  in  the  afternoon  for  the  late  issues, 
has  to  be  turned  out  at  an  exhaustingly  high 
rate  of  speed. 

A  morning  paper  often  involves  very  late 
hours  at  the  office,  and  I  have  wondered, 
sometimes,  how  many  women  there  are  who 
could  stand  such  a  day  (among  many  more 
like  it  that  I  have  had)  as  that  on  which  the 
Shahzada  arrived  in  this  country,  when  we 
were  in  Portsmouth  Dockyard  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  inspected  the  ship,  saw  the  various 
receptions  and  addresses  presented  on  board, 
attended  the  Queen's  Birthday  Review  on 
Southsea  Common,  came  up  to  town  in  the 
special  train,  and  had  three  columns  of 
material  to  write  on  arrival. 

However,  special  correspondence  is  not 
the  department  allotted  usually  to  feminine 
hands,  and  I  think  I  stand  pretty  well  alone 
of  my  sex  in  what  I  have  done  and  hope  to 
do  of  it.  The  greater  part  of  woman's  work 
on  the  Press  lies  in  mbre  domestic  interests 
and  the  chronicling  of  fashions  ;  the  recording 
of  social  functions  in  which  celebrities  and 
pretty  dress  have  their  part,  as  weddings  and 
bazaars  ;  the  discussion  of  philanthropic  sub- 
jects ;  the  special  interests  of  the  factory, 
labouring,  and  toiling  classes  of  the  sex  ;  and 
such  topics  as  the  education  of  the  young, 
cookery,  furniture,  and  nursing,  are  those 
with  which  "Our  Lady  Contributor"  generally 
deals. 

Exceptions  of  course  there  are,  and  Miss 
Flora  Shaw,  of  the  Times,  stands  conspicu- 
ously forward  among  them.  Very  fewr  would 
ever  imagine  that  the  weekly  review  of  what 
is  doing  in  "  The  Colonies  "  is  the  work  of  a 
feminine  pen,  so  well  informed,  so  exhaustive 
in  statistical  knowledge,  so  essentially  states- 
manlike is  it ;  and  it  is  through  Miss  Shaw's 
hands  that  all  of  Colonial  interest  which 
appears  in  "  the  leading  journal  "  passes. 

Miss  Shaw  is  very  retiring,  and  averse  to 
anything  like  self-advertisement,  but  she  has 
twice  been  induced  to  read  papers  before  the 
Colonial  Institute,  which  have  attracted  great 


attention  from  their  brilliant  mastery  of 
Imperial  problems,  and  their  sound  economic 
reasoning.  She  undertook  long  Special 
Commissions  for  the  Times,  both  in  South 
Africa  and  Australia,  her  letters  on  the  sugar 
industry  of  Queensland  and  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  Kanaka  labour  having  been  particu- 
larly noteworthy  on  account  of  the  complete- 
ness of  her  inquiries,  and  the  independence 
of  the  opinions  she  expressed. 

The  Belgian  correspondent  of  the  Times  is 
Mme.  Couvreur,  known  better,  perhaps,  to 
English  readers  as  "  Tasma,"  the  writer  of 
several  very  clever  novels.  She  was  born  in 
Tasmania — hence  the  pseudonym  she  adopted 
for  her  first  publication — and  has  travelled 
very  widely.  Indeed,  she  is  one  of  the  very 
few  women  living  who  can  claim  to  have 
rounded  Cape  Horn  in  a  small  sailing  vessel — 
an  experience  she  realised  in  the  course  of  a 
six  months'  cruise. 

Her  husband,  the  late  M.  Couvreur,  was 
Times  correspondent  for  many  years,  and  on 
his  death  the  authorities  of  Printing  House 
Square,  knowing  her  attainments  alike  as  a 
woman  of  letters  and  a  linguist,  offered  her 
the  succ  sion  to  his  duties.  She  has  been 
markedly  successful  in  the  work  she  took  up, 
and  to  mention  one  instance  only,  the  full 
and  accurate  summary  of  the  opinions  of 
leading  Dutch  politicians  (for  the  area  under 
her  ken  includes  Holland)  upon  the  Jameson  , 
raid  in  the  Transvaal  which  she  sent  home, 
was  an  exceedingly  useful  contribution  to  the 
public  comprehension  of  a  difficult  situation. 
For  many  years  the  tradition  of  Delane's  dis- 
like of  writing  women  lingered  at  the  Times, 
but  the  regime  of  Mr.  Buckle  and  Mr. 
Moberley  Bell  has  quite  swept  that  aside. 

Of  ladies  successfully  filling  the  editorial 
chair  there  are  but  few,  and  among  them  the 
first  place  belongs  by  right  to  Miss  Lowe,  of 
the  Queen.  Knowing  everybody  of  social  or 
literary  importance,  Miss  Lowe  possesses  at 
once  a  leading  qualification  for  the  position 
she  has  occupied  for  several  years ;  but  over 
and  beyond  that  she  has  that  true  journalistic 
instinct  which  is  a  rare  enough  attribute  in  a 
man,  and  in  a  woman  is  remarkable. 

She  knows  exactly  what  her  public  want,, 
is  very  quick  to  recognise  talent,  literary  or 
artistic,  in  any  young  aspirant  brought  to  her 
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notice,  and  there  are  many  now  doing  well 
on  the  press  who  owe  their  start  to  her  per- 
ception of  the  possibilities  in  them.  Three 
or  four  days  a  week  she  spends  at  her  offices 
in  Bream's  Buildings,  and  shirks  none  of  the 
dull  routine  business  of  "  making-up,"  proof 
reading,  or  attending  to  correspondence. 

She  has  personally  the  greatest  detestation 
of  publicity,  however ;  can  never  be  induced 
to  give  a  photograph  of  herself  for  publica- 
tion, and  even  refused  to  grant  to  the  late 
tes  the  permission,  which  he 
d  as  a  favour  to  an  old  friend,  to  include 
her  in  the  World 
series  of  "  Celebrities 
at  Home.''  To 
venture  to  write  of 
her  pretty  house  and 
her  pleasant  "At 
homes''  would 
probably  incur  her 
lasting  vexation,  and 
no  one  who  knows 
and  values  Miss 
Lowe's  friendship,  as 
I  do,  would  lightly 
take  that  risk. 

Gossip  had  plenty 
to  say  and  to  surmise 
when,  about  two 
years  ago,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Beer  be- 
came editress  of  the 
•iv  Times.  It 
indicated  a  speedy 
amalgamation  with 
the  Obs< 

which    Mr.    Beer    is 
proprictnri.illy  in- 
terested),  and    many  ntlin-    tilings 
which  it  is  h.irdly  necessary  to  say  have  not 

The  simple  fact  was  that   Mrs.   H,-. 
r.ithcr  strongly  on   the  need   I 
pap<  : 

imperial  1    I'.v    the 

ny   journals   coming  out   on    that 

.Her  recognition.  •>»(1  vvlll!r  ' 

should    not  alone    fill 
colui 


The  Editrew  of  the  Sunday  rimet. 


She  has  succeeded  well,  and  has  gathered 
round  her  a  strong  and  capable  staff.  She 
has  not  hesitated  on  many  occasions  to  take 
a  view  independent  of  party  or  convention, 
and  has  been  scrupulously  fair  in  allowing  all 
sides  of  any  question  to  be  fairly  heard. 
Under  her  direction  the  paper  has  largely 
increased  its  circulation. 

furiously  enough,  it  once  before  had 
feminine  control,  when  it  belonged  to  Miss 
Alice  Cornwell — that  "  Princess  Midas,"  of 
Australian  gold-mining  success,  who  was 
for  a  season  or  two  a  meteoric  star  in  the 
London  firmament. 
Mrs.  Beer  is  chatelaine 
of  the  finest  house  in 
Chesterfield  Gardens, 
where  she  is  a  most 
hospitable  hostess, 
and  where  her  beauti- 
ful drawing  -  rooms 
are  constantly  at  the 
disposal  of  rising 
musical  artfsts  or 
charitable  societies  for 
their  meetings. 

It  is  always  an 
article  of  faith  in 
Fleet  Street  that  the 
good  editor  is  born 
and  not  made,  and 
in  the  case  of  Miss 
Maud  Bennett,  the 
editress  of  //  mi 
that  belief  is 
amply  justified. 
t\\i»  and  a  hall 
ago.  Mr.  C,  Arthur 

i  — whose 
ter-in-l.uv  .she  is — recognised  in  her  the  tjuali- 

paper,  and  appointed  her  to  her  position, 
she    had    had 

noin-  thoroughly  understood 

domesik    6CQ1  in   their 

full*  soon    nianiti 

M    in  ihe   line 
ituics  of   int. 

suggest, -,1    .in, |    introdiuol.      Over   the   .: 

.ind   nui 

kly, 
i  visi<  ui  which 
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comes   of   practical    knowledge,    and    not   a 
recipe  appears  that  she  does  not  herself  test. 

She  is  young,  very  vivacious  in  conversa- 
tion, and  expresses  her  always  moderate  and 
sensible  opinions  in  pleasant  form.  Walking 
is  her  great  enjoyment  and  recreation  in  the 
very  rare  holidays  she 
manages  to  get,  for 
"  Isobel,"  with  her  H»me 
Notes,  her  Home  Cookery, 
her  Dressmaking  at  Home, 
and  her  Fashions  for 
Children,  is  one  of  the 
very  busiest  women  on 
the  London  Press. 

ly  to  be  mentioned 
of  the  editorial  sister- 
hood  is   Mrs. 
Comyns,  of  the 


Feathered  War  Id.  So  many  women  have 
their  pretty  and  interesting  hobby  in  their 
aviary  that  Mrs.  Comyns  was  well  advised  in 
offering  them  a  paper  in  which  all  bearing 
upon  the  subject  could  be  fully  discussed. 

She  possessed  alike  the  scientific  know- 
ledge, the  real  love  of  birds,  and  the  "news- 
paper instinct  "  necessary  to  render  such  a 
venture  a  success,  and  she  has  conducted  it 
with  so  much  spirit  and  enterprise  that  it  has 


become  the  recognised   organ   of   cage-bird 
fanciers,  both  amateur  and  professional. 

Perhaps  no   woman  journalist  is  a  dearer 
personality  to  her  readers  than  "  Ma-.lge,"  of 
Truth  (see  p.  in),  Mrs.  Humphry  in  private 
life,  and  the  sweetest -voiced  and  most  gra- 
ciously mannered  of  Irish  women. 
-Mr.   Charles  Williams,  the  well- 
known  war  correspondent,  claims 
a  share  in  having  introduced  Mrs. 
Humphry  to  Press  life,  and  to  her 
certainly  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  invented  the  bright, 
gossipy  "letter"  travel- 
ling over  so  wide  a  range 
of  womanly  interests. 

"  Madge  "  has  been 
imitated  by  scores  of 
writers, and  her  "letter" 
form  has  been  adopted 
by  dozens  of  papers,  in 
degrees  of  failure  rang- 
ing from  commonplace 
twaddle  to  ponderous 
philosophies  ;  from 
rankest  vulgarity  to  in- 
comprehensible high- 
falutin',  but  no  one  has 
ever  hit  off  her  inimitable 
vivacity  or  her  wisely 
discriminating  choice  of 
subject. 

She  is  the   dress  and  fashion  authority 
of  the  Daily  News,  where  she  writes  of 
gowns  at  Sandown  and  Ascot,  at  drawing- 
rooms  and  private  views,  with  that  admir- 
able blending  of  technical  knowledge  and 
pleasant  fancy  which  really  helps  the  stay- 
at-home  woman  to  realise  the  glories  she 
does  not  see.      She  has  made  herself  a 
mistress  of  expert  knowledge  of  bicycling 
dress,  and    is   specially   clever   in  things 
culinary,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  book  she  has 
just  brought    out,  called    "  Cookery   up    to 
Date." 

With  her  sister,  Miss  Ethel  Lloyd,  she 
writes  the  weekly  column  of  "Tea-table  Talk  " 
in  the  Globe.  Miss  Lloyd,  too,  is  a  very  busy 
journalist,  contributing  to  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph their  regular  fashion  articles,  and 
being  responsible  to  them  for  Society  wed- 
dings and'such  social  functions.  She  is  also 
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a  leading  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 

ial. 

-  Susan  Carpenter  is  no  less  widely 
read,  though  the  anonymity  which  is  such  a 
characteristic  of  English  journalism  has  con- 
cealed her  identity  from  even  the  majority  of 
editors  to  whose  columns  she  contributes. 
For  she  belongs  to  the  staff  of  the  Press 
ociation,  and  her  work  is  therefore 
multiplied  and  sent  out  broadcast  from  the 

1  to  the  ( )rkneys  and  Shetland*. 
Mo-:  1 i  .unmaking,  conscientious,  and  accu- 
rate of  women  journalists,  she  is  also  one  of 
most   industrious    and   before  a  Royal 
wedding,   a   Court  ball,  or  a  drawing-room 

seems  to  spend  her  days  in  rushing 
from   great  lady  to  Court  dress- 
makers, from  florist  to  coiffeur, 
to    see    and   ascertain   the 

s  of  the  fine  cos- 
tumes that  will  be  worn, 
while     her     nights    are 
occupied   in  writing  out 
the  descriptions  of  them. 
She  comes  of  an  Irish 
family      honourably 
known     in     progre 
movements,    and    is 
related  to  the  late 
Mary    Carpenter.      Her 
connection  with  the  I 
in. iv    be    said    to    i 

by   chance,  for, 

after    a     long    tour    in 

ilia,  she  wrote  for 

.  an  important  series  of  letters  on  the 
position  and  j  -nx-n 

in  the  Colonies.     Tl,  were  of  high 

vain  truthful    and    in.! 

1   had  the  effect  of  checking  certain 
.ilanthropists  "     who    W«T<-    sending    un- 
fortui  a  out  to  dire-t  distress. 

Since  thenshehasdriitr  nlmoreinto 

written   ft 
though  ii..t  w 

/for 

me  to  do 

<rk   for  se\cr.il  leading 
md  to  manifest  considerable  a 

Ion. 
As  an  "  all  round     jimma!  Hulda 


Friedrichs,  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  and 
Budget,  takes  high  place.  By  birth  she  is 
German,  but  she  is  an  exceptional  linguist, 
and  no  one  reading  her  bright,  ob- 

•live  work,  or  her  pungent  little  notes, 
would  ever  dream  tl,  <  xpressing  her- 

self in  what  is  not  strictly  her  own  tongue. 

She  has  been  upon  the  London  press  for 
some  tv  rs,  ami  now  takes  a  large  share 

of  the  editorial  work  of  the  Budget.  It  is  a 
•rongly  held  by  her  that  women  should 
do  their  work,  whatever  it  is,  without  being 
"fussed  over''  and  written  about  as  remark- 
able phenomena. 

Her   own    bias  in   journalism   has  always 
been  towards  topics  of  general  interest, 
and  fashions  and  domestic  con- 
cerns have  not  fallen  much 
under  her  notice.     She 
enjoys  the   personal 
friendship   of    Mr.    and 
Mrs.      Gladstone,    with 
whom    she   has   several 
times  stayed   at  Ha  war- 
den,   and    has    recently 
brought    out     a    book, 
giving  a  fascinating  little 
picture    of     the     ex- 
lierat  home  "In  the 
ning  of  his  D 
Mrs.  Fen  wick-Miller's 
name  is  almost  too  well 
known     to     need     any 
remarks  about  her 
paper  work.    As  a  mem- 
the  London  School  Hoard,  where 

:  woman   of    «  '-ual 

committees,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
bringing  various  g  :i-l  abuses  to  light  ; 

writer  on  physiology  and  \\\ 
•urer.  not  only  upon  women's  suffrage,  of 
which  sh-  •.•.  but  upon  social 

an.!  nunv  and  «!: 

len  and    \  'ho. 

perhaps,  wml.l  not    ha\»-  1-  IUT   had 

all  her  work  1 

i     in    her 

life, 

For,   as    "  FT  f"r   many 

•    '   which 

appe.  ncial 

journals,   she    has    been   a   constant   leader 
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writer  for  two  of  the  most  important  dailies 
which  are  issued  outside  the  Metropolis,  ami 
edits  and  contributes  largely  to  a  monthly 
magazine  called  Outward  Bound,  which  has 
a  large  and  exclusively  colonial  circulation. 

Her  record  of  dress  and  feminine  doings 
in  the    Illustrated   London  Xeivs  is  one  of 


Lafayette,  Dublin. 


the  features  of  that  stately  weekly,  and,  not 
content  with  all  the  work  thus  required,  she 
has  lately  become  editress  of  the  Woman's 
Signal,  which  she  is  fast  raising  from  the 
hopeless  faddism  and  "anti-man"  partizan- 
ship  which  formerly  distinguished  it. 

The  "  Society  Woman "  as  journalist  is 
another  study,  and  as  filling  a  foremost  place 
both  socially  and  journalistically,  one  would 
name  Mrs.  Talbot  Coke,  the  leading 
authority  on  art  furniture  and  home  deco- 
ration, and  part  proprietress  of  Hearth  and 
Home.  She  is  a  sister  of  Lady  Glyn,  is 
married  to  Col.  Talbot  Coke,  D.A.G.  to  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  at  Aldershot ;  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Langton  Bailey,  bids  fair  to 
become  also  an  exponent  of  what  is  needed 
in  "  The  House  Beautiful." 

In  advising  the  bewildered  bride  or  the 
puzzled  matron  as  to  how  to  paper  and  adorn 
any  domicile  from  a  shooting  box  to  a 
palace,  Mrs.  Coke  seems  equally  at  home, 
and  she  has  such  a  particularly  kind  and 
gracious  manner  in  conveying  her  counsel  to 
even  the  most  Philistine  persons,  that  she  has 
made  hosts  of  friends  who  have  never  seen 


her  since  she  first  began  writing  in  the  Queen 
in  1886,  a  post  she  only  resigned  on  Col. 
Coke  being  ordered  to  Egypt  at  almost 
momentary  notice  when  in  command  of  the 
King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers. 

Mrs.  Coke's  aim  has  always  been  specially 
to  help  the  "  mere  average  woman,"  for 

whom  she  has 
no  lofty  feelings 
of  disdain,  and 
who,  probably  for 
financial  reasons, 
cannot  call  in 
prof e  ss  i  onal 
decorative  ad- 
vice, yet  who 
desires  pretty 
rooms  and  har- 
monious sur- 
roundings. 

Many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  are  yearly  spent 
under  her  advice,  and  wherever 
possible  she  supports  British  indus- 
tries, but  her  invariable  rule  is  to  give 
her  correspondents  just  and  due  value  for 
their  money,  whether  half-a-crown  or  a 
thousand  pounds  are  involved.  She  is  a 
charming  writer  on  many  very  diverse  sub- 
jects, and  has  that  delightful  "  literary  touch  " 
which  comes  alone  of  much  reading  and  wide 
travel. 

Lady  Greville  ranks  among  the  regular 
members  of  the  Press,  by  reason  of  her 
vivacious  column,  "  Place  aux  Dames,"  of 
the  Graphic.  She  was  one  of  the  late 
Edmund  Yates'  "  discoveries,"  and  in  earlier 
years  much  of  what  was  lightest  and  brightest 
in  the  World  was  from  her  pen,  both  in  social 
articles  and  crisp  paragraphs. 

As  an  authority  on  women's  sports  and 
pastimes  she  has  no  rivals,  and  has  written 
much  on  these  topics,  while  in  fiction  she 
has  also  been  very  successful.  A  daughter 
of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Montrose,  it  is  hardly 
a  matter  for  wonder,  indeed,  that  such  here- 
ditary influences  should  have  produced  one 
in  whom  daring,  brilliancy,  and  romance 
were  united.  Lady  Greville  has  edited  one 
or  two  papers,  and  been  associated  with 
many  at  different  times,  but  a  somewhat 
severe  accident  a  few  months  ago  has  lately 
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rather  reduced  her  press  work,  though  she  is 
shortly  bringing  out  a  new  novel. 

Among  those  whose  work  is  chiefly  in  the 
recording  of  fashion  and  dress  Mrs.  Aria  is 
perhaps  most  widely  known  of  all,  as  she  is 


MRS.    ARIA. 
Photo  by  Downey,  London. 

assuredly  the  busiest.     She  comes  of  a  family 

of  writing  instincts,  her  sister,  only  to  mention 

one  of  its  members,  being  "  Frank  Danby," 

>e  sketches  of  middle  class  Jewish  life  in 

;on  were  incisive  as  well  as  realistic. 

In  the   Queen,   th<  :->riul,   the 

Gentlewoman,  and   Htarth  and  //"inc.  Mi-. 

>rk  appears,  ami  in  the  two  latter  she 

replies  to  correspondents,  telling  them  how  to 

old  gowns,  to  utilise  effectively  the 

most    apparently    irreconcilable    and   u>< 

trifles,    or   settles   the   momentous    question 

her  the  new  summer  j;own  shall  beg; 
or  l> 

Chronicling  of  modes  an. 1  m.ik« 
formerly   done  in  somewhat    bold    ami    un- 
.    um\ur::  I    of    the 

luring  aspect  of  its  subject. 
To  ' 

into  fashion  articles  of  a  more  d: 

or  a 

,  the  intcre.st  of  drc>*   upon 

,s  of  the  hour. 

>  help  the 

uninvcn:  .-liul 

dist 

•    has   been  associated   with    The   Lady 


since  its  commencement.  In  these  columns, 
too,  she  writes  many  of  the  leading  articles, 
and  notes  on  subjects  of  general  interest  to 
ladies.  She  has  also  been  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  Lady's  Pictorial  for  many 
years  upon  dress  and  the  novelties  of  the 
shops,  and  has  written  much  in  many 
directions. 

v  \\ide  juvenile  acquaintance  indeed 
is  that  possessed  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  who,  as 
"  Levana."  conducts  the  "  Children's  Salon," 
which  is  such  a  popular  feature  of  the  Gentle- 
m.  Mrs.  Johnson  began  her  journalistic 
career  on  the  Queen  and  that  bright  little 
weekly  Woman,  and  possesses  boundless 
energy  and. vivacity,  as  her  really  enthusiastic 
work  in  the  capacity  of  honorary  secretary  to 
the  Society  of  Women  Journalists  would  be 
enough  to  show.  But,  over  and  beyond  all 
this,  she  is  art  critic  to  the  Gentlewoman 
field  of  labour  in  which  she  is  keenly 
interested,  ami  speaks  with  discernment  and 
discretion,  she  writes  a  syndicated  letter  for 
several  country  papers,  and  contributes  a 
column  to  the  Sunday  Times. 

Nursing    is   a   department    of    the    more 


MRS.  j"H 

ct  of  the  »I  \\hkh  there 

is  a 

i    that    tl..  with 

speci.ili>cd  know  ledge,  not  only  of  the  "  true 
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inwardness  "  of  nurses'  lives,  but  of  their 
professional  work. 

Miss  Honor  Morton,  of  the  weekly  Nursing 
Supplement  of  the  Hospital,  combines  in  a 
rare  degree  the  two  callings  of  journalist  and 
trained  nurse.  The  high  qualifications  of  the 
latter  vocation  she  acquired  in  the  London 
Hospital,  going  through  the  full  course  of 
ward  duties  from  the  probationer's  stage  to 
final  certificates  with  great  distinction  and 
success. 

Gradually,  literary  instincts  asserted  them- 
selves, and  she  wrote  for  the  Daily  News  and 
other  papers  until  she  undertook  regular 
work  specially  connected  with  her  own  pro- 
fession. She  gives  the  warmest  practical 
support  to  all  wdl  considered  movements  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  this  most  important 
body  of  genuinely  working  women,  and  had 
much  to  do  at  the  outset  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  National  Pension  Fund  for 
Nurses,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales. 

In  the  excellent  scheme  of  the  Nurses 
Co-operation — by  which  private  nurses  are 
enabled  to  benefit  by  their  full  earnings,  minus 
only  a  trifling  commission,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving wretched  pittances  from  so-called 
"  establishments  of  nursing,"  while  their 
employers  take  all  that  is  paid  for  their 
services — she  also  took  an  organising  part. 
She  is  the  author  of  several  useful  books  on 
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nursing  and  nurse  training,  and  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  she  was  the  original 
promoter,  and  is  still  the  energetic  secretary 
of  the  pleasant  dinner  of  women  writers, 
which  has  now  become  an  annual  fixture. 

Miss  O'Conor  Eccles  is  another  of  the  Irish 
sisterhood  on  the  Press,  and  comes  from 
Roscommon,  with  which  her  family  has  been 
associated  for  manv  centuries.  One  of  her 
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ancestors,    indeed,    founded,    in    1265,   the 

famous    monastery    lor    Dominican    monks 

which  exists  there. 

work    lie>    much    with    the    Windsor 
>:e,  but  to  the  Ske.'ch  and  many  other 

of  the  weekly  ;  .dso 

a  regular  contributor,  havii 

bright   and    pleasant    B 

treatment,  which  her- 

self  that  she  owes  to  her  father's 

direction  of  her  reading  in 

-   a  good 

"in  ."  has  written  one 

or  two    books,  and  finds   time 

occasionally    to    turn  out  shoit 

stories. 

Interviewing     is 

specially       successfully 

managed  by  Mi>s  Mar- 
garet Bateson,  of  i 

Queen,  who  cast  in 

this    form    a   very 

useful  mass  of  in- 
formation which         ,      t 

she  gathered  in  / 

the    course    of 

a     series     of 

"Talks   with 

Professional 
and 

afterwards     re- 
i        in 

book      form. 

and 
lara 


card  leaving  (which  always  seem  grievous 
puzzles  to  those  who  are  going  up  in  the 
social  scale),  wedding  parties,  coming-out 
dances,  and  those  other  functions  not  of 
y  day  happening,  which  appear  to 
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and  the  gowns  they  wore  with  pleasant  ease. 
A  pretty  series  of  "  Doll  Stories  "  for  children 
is  also  due  to  her. 

A  department  in  which  women  are  only 
beginning  to  effect  an  entry  is  in  the  "  black 
and  white"  drawing  for  the  illustrated  papers. 
Miss  Sybil  A.  H.  Robinson,  of  the  Daily 
Graphic,  though  young  in  years  and  in 
professional  experience,  has  already  made 
her  mark  here,  and  finds  abundant  demand 
for  such  time  as  she  has  at  her  disposal, 
when  the  first  claims  upon  it  of  Milford-lane 
are  satisfied. 

The  daughter  of  an  architect,  and  trained 
at  South  Kensington,  Miss  Robinson's  success 
is  proof  that  good  work  finds  its  market  in 
journalism  without  favour  or  intro- 
duction. Some  five  years  ago, 
Mr.  Gilbert  Thomas,  the  art 
editor  of  the  Daily 
Graphic,  sought  high  and 
low  for  a  lady  artist,  a 
colleague  I  often  want  in 
special  commissions  as  to 
matters  particularly  affect- 
ing our  own  sex. 

One  morning  there 
came  to  the  office  a  port- 
folio of  sketches  accom- 
panied by  a  modest  little  '^. 
note  saying  that  the  writer 
would  be  pleased  if  he 
thought  them  at  all  pro- 
mising, to  have  her  name 
placed  upon  the  list  of 
those  for  whom  he  might  some  day 
able  to  find  employment.  Well,  they  in- 
dicated exactly  the  "  touch  "  he  wanted ;  I 
happened  to  be  going  in  a  few  days  to  the 
Colour  Loft  at  Chatham  Dockyard,  and  her 
first  commission  was  to  accompany  me. 

Since  then  she  has  done  all  sorts  of  pic- 
tures, from  studies  of  dresses  in  Royal 
trousseaux  to  sick  children  in  hospital ;  from 
flower  shows  to  the  Army  Clothing  Factory. 
She  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Graphic 
and  illustrates  often  the  tales  in  the  Golden 
Penny. 

Miss  Evelyn  Stuart  Hardy  is  another  whose 
name  merits  mention  in  this  connection, 
being  much  associated  with  the  Art  Depart- 
ments of  the  Si.  James's  Budget,  the  Sport- 
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ing  and  Dramatic,  and  Gentlewoman.  She 
belongs  to  an  "  artistic  "  family,  as  her  father 
and  brother.  Mr.  David  and  Mr.  Paul  Hardy, 
are  well-known  with  pen  and  pencil,  and 
perhaps  may  claim  herself  a  "  record  "  in 
her  profession,  as  she  received  her  first  com- 
mission at  the  age  of  nine. 

It  is  perhaps  permissible  to  call  her  a  kind 
of  "John  Strange  Winter"  in  black  and 
white,  as  her  inclinations  have  always  been 
towards  military  subjects,  and  the  late  Captain 
Drake,  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  seeing 
her  bent,  gave  her  much  technical  instruction 
in  the  correctness  of  detail.  With  officers 
and  troopers  of  the  "  Blues "  she  is  an 
especial  favourite,  and  has  found  many 
models  from  life  among  them.  At 
Aldershot  on  one  occasion  she 
was  suspected  of  being  a 
Nihilist,  and  another  time 
was  taken  for  a  French 
spy  when  making  some 
sketches  of  a  fort,  but  in 
each  dilemma  her  soldier 
friends  were  quickly  able 
to  show  that  she  was  not 
a  dangerous  character, 
and  to  restore  her  con- 
fiscated studies. 

There  is  a  small  colony 
of  American  women  in 
London  acting  as  corres- 
pondents to  Transatlantic 
papers,  and  of  these,  Mrs. 
Lathrop  may  well  stand 
as  a  representative.  In  this  country  she  is 
perhaps  better  known  by  her  maiden  name  of 
Annie  Wakeman,  as  it  is  only  a  very  few 
years  since  she  married  Mr.  Lorin  Lathrop, 
the  United  States  Consul  at  Bristol. 

She  came  over  in  1883,  and  began  her 
work  here  by  some  clever  articles  on  the 
then  less  well-studied  "  seamy  side  "  of  East 
Km  I  working,  and  other  class  life.  It  was 
through  a  speech  made  by  her,  at  one  of 
the  earliest  gatherings  of  the  Institute  of 
Journalists,  that  the  committee  decided  to 
admit  women  to  its  membership. 

She  contributes  to  the  New  York  Herald, 
the  Chicago  'J'tibune,\\\z  Philadelphia  Record, 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  At  one 
time  she  wrote  much  for  the  Sunday  Times, 
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and  is  also  a  frequent  writer  in  the  American 
magazines. 

the  Provincial  papers,  too,  ladies   are 
:iing  to   obtain  a  footing,   not  only   as 
rs  of  "  London  Letters,"  which  has  been 
practically,  hitherto,  their  chief  department  in 
such  columns,  but  by  taking  up  matters  of 
local  philanthropic  and  social  interest,  and  by 
editing  a  certain  amount  of  the  space  with 
! oration  of  the  particular  interests  and 
:hcir  district.     "  Kathleen,"  of  the 
\fercwy,  may 
:ed  as  a  speci- 
ally successful  expo- 
nent of  this  branch  of 

But  space  fails,  and 
the    list   of  those  of 
whom      one     would 
N    still    long. 
There  is  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford, the  able  French 
correspondent  of  the 
Dail\       Xa-s      and 
Truth,  and  for  omit- 
•  >nger  notice  of 
her  one  would  plead 
;cuse    that    she 
ris  and  not 
among  us. 

re  are  Mrs. 
Douglas.  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlain,  "Belle"   of 
(a  strictly 
0  n  o  n  y  m  i  t  y  ) , 
•itt-Cavell, 
-clas,   Mrs. 
Klliot    James, 
Dyer  ic    on 

•     .Y 


licated 

e  Press),  Mrs.  Gordon.  Mrs. 

•null.    Mr-.    I'anton, 

nach,   and    M  nwood,    all 

good  work  and  pleasing  many  readers. 

is  only   j.osv  to  choose 

ed  to  select 

those  :  inches 

In  which  women  stand  foremost  on  the  Press, 

and     whose    po-itimi    h.i>    brm    won,  and  is 

1  work. 
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A  point  on  which  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  so  far,  I  think,  is,  that  English  lady 
journalists  have  not  so  far  descended  to  any 
of  the  vulgar  sensationalism  and  semi-detec- 
tive business  which  has  discredited  the 
American  reporteresses  in  too  many  instances. 
In  the  legitimate  en  leavours  to  secure 
information  of  public  interest,  most  proprie- 
tors and  editors  would  share,  I  believe,  the 
opinion  that  I  once  heard  Mr.  \V.  L.  Thomas, 
the  managing  director  of  the  Graphic  and 
Daily  Graphic,  pub- 
x press,  that  for 
conscientiousness, 
punctuality,  and  accu- 
racy the  women  of  the 
press  compared  very 
favourably  with  the 
men.  But  happily 
our  editorial  methods 
and  our  own  in- 
stincts as  gentle- 
women do  not  lead 
us  to  try  being  bar- 
maids, or  going  out 
with  costermongers 
on  a  bank  holiday  for 
the  purpose  of  "get- 
ting copy."  and  we 
very  much  repudiate 
anything  of  the  kind 
as  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  and  traditions 
of  our  profession. 

There  is,  of  course, 
a  large — a  sadly  large 
—  contingent  of 
i  who  under- 
take the  poorest  kind 
of  hack  work,  paid  for 
at  the  li 
ing  to  earn  a  living  by  shorthand  repo 

.  .mplishrd  or  : 

labour,    the    lirld    is    alike    very    limit. 
very  overcrowded  :   and   a   girl's  chan. 
the  profession  are  poor  indeed  unl. 
has  some  marked  vein  of   originality.     But 
with  that,  and  a  fair  start,  the  calling  is  one  to 
apjM'.d  to  the  ambitious  and  the  independent, 
for  if  th<    1  are  not  numerous,  they 

are  at  least  1  '  without  favour,  and  will 

tall  only  to  those  who  best  deserve  them. 


AFTER  FIFTY. 

N  the  wrong  side.  I  must  admit ; 

But  only  1>\  a  year  or  so. 
I  still  can  run  and  dance  a  bit ; 

Still  shoot  and  hunt  and  fish,  you  know ! 
Why  is  it  then  that  I  am  dubbed 

"  Old  fogey,"  by  "  the  fillies,"  eh  ? 
Why  is  it  I  am  rather  snubbed 

When  younger  fellows  come  their  way  ? 


II. 
My  compliments  are  laughed  at  now, 

Or  taken  with  composure — why  ? 
Ten  years  ago,  they  flushed  the  brow 

Of  sweet  eighteen,  so  charmingly ! 
They  titter  at  a  wink  from  me, 

"  You  bad  old  man  !  "     (A  sorry  jest ! ) 
They  think  it  sad  at  fifty-three, 

And  hint  that  forty  suit  me  best. 


III. 

What  does  it  mean  ?     I  still  am  straight 

As  any  lath — though  past  my  spring, 
I  still  contrive  to  vault  a  gate. 

And  walk  with  quite  an  easy  swing. 
I  do  not  stoop,  but  hold  my  head 

As  high  as  in  my  "  golden  days." 
A  little  bald  !     I've  heard  it  said ; 

And  rumour  hints  I've  joined  "the  Greys." 

IV. 

And  that  is  all !     Yet,  pretty  girls 

Are  far  too  daughterly  to  please 
One  who  still  dotes  on  glossy  curls 

And  does  not  own  rheumatic  knees  ! 
No  bouquets  billets  doux  secrete 

For  me  as  in  the  days  of  yore, 
Xo  sudden  blushes  when  we  meet, 

Nor  stolen  glances  any  more  ! 


V. 


Au  contraire,  on  my  shoulders  broad 

Fair  Ella  lays  her  hand  so  white. 
And  calmly  asks — the  pretty  fraud— 

If  I  slept  fairly  well  last  night  ? 
She  hopes  I  don't  feel  overdone 

By  all  the  tennis  that  we  had. 
She  rather  feared  the  blazing  sun 

Would  tell  upon  me  !     No  !     So  glad  ! 

VI. 

I  wish  to  goodness  that  the  fair 

Were  not  so  much  at  ease  with  me  ! 
Would  flirt  a  bit— coquet — but  there  ! 

They  won't  waste  shafts  on  fifty-three. 
Heigho  !     It  is  a  woman's  way. 

And  doesn't  suit  my  book.     But  still, 
Rather  than  lose  the  hussies,  they 

.May  use  me  even  as  they  will. 

F.  B.  DOVETON. 
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